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senters over the marriage contract and ceremony and over matters of 
divorce jurisdiction and legislation is clearly traced, with liberal quota- 
tions from the works of leading writers. The early practice of the 
Anglican Church as set forth by Harrington in his quaint Comendacions 
of Matrymony (1528) is brought into sharp contrast with the views of 
such prominent Dissenters as Brown and Robert Barrow. Particularly 
interesting and valuable is the chapter on the Attempted Reform of 
Divorce. Here the enlightened views of Bishop Hooper, Cartwright, 
John Rainolds, and other reformers, who upheld the doctrine of divorce 
for adultery, desertion, and "poisonings", are set over against the con- 
servative attitude of the Established Church, which steadfastly clung 
to ancient Catholic practice. 

Perhaps the most valuable portions of Dr. Powell's book are the 
chapters describing and analyzing the Domestic Conduct Book of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Contemporary Attitudes 
towards Woman and the Wider Ranges of Domestic Literature. As 
the author rightly points out, this field "has been almost entirely neg- 
lected in connection with the present subject". And the field is both 
rich and interesting. Finally, four appendixes are added to the book, 
in the first of which a complete account is given for the first time of the 
divorce suit of Henry VIII., and in the second, a new conception of the 
married life of Milton and the cause of his famous divorce tracts is 
advanced. 

Such a careful and detailed study as Dr. Powell's should be sin- 
cerely welcomed by every student of the family. The fresh material it 
assembles and the painstaking way in which it traces the evolution of 
new ideas concerning marriage and divorce make it a genuine contri- 
bution to the growing body of literature on this subject. 

WlLLYSTINE GrOODSELL. 

The Seconde Parte of a Register: being a Calendar of Manuscripts 
under that Title intended for Publication by the Puritans about 
1593, and now in Dr. Williams's Library, London. Edited by 
Albert Peel, M.A., Litt.D., B.Litt., Fellow of the Royal His- 
torical Society. With a Preface by C. H. Firth, LL.D., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. In 
two volumes. (Cambridge: University Press. 1915. Pp. 
xviii, 311; 328. $6.50.) 

About 1593 there was printed without name of publisher or place, 
but probably from the press of Robert Waldegrave in Edinburgh, or by 
that of Richard Schilders, possibly in London, a now rare volume, long 
known to students of English Puritanism, entitled A Parte of a Register; 
contayninge sundrie memorable Matters, written by divers godly and 
learned in our Time, which stande for and desire the Reformation of our 
Church, in Discipline and Ceremonies, accordinge to the pure Worde of 
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God and the Lawe of our Lande. It was a collection of Puritan papers, 
letters, petitions, complaints, arguments, and proceedings of the eccle- 
siastical authorities, written between 1570 and 1588. 

The title indicated that it was a portion of a larger collection, which 
the repressive action of the government prevented from publication in 
its entirety. In fact most copies of the Parte of a Register printed were 
destroyed by the authorities. Where the manuscripts for proposed fur- 
ther issues may now be, if in existence, is unknown; but fortunately 
they were copied, in the seventeenth century, for Roger Morrice (1628- 
1702), a clergyman of Puritan sympathies, and the transcript came in 
some way, now unknown, into the Williams Library of London. The 
collection was carelessly, but somewhat extensively, used by Neal in his 
History of the Puritans, and by Brook in his Lives of the Puritans, and 
it has been consulted on special topics by a few other authors. In gen- 
eral, it has been neglected or ignored. 

The marked recent interest in Elizabethan religious history has in- 
duced Dr. Albert Peel to prepare a careful calendar which constitutes 
the volumes now under review. The work has been admirably done. 
The calendar includes 257 documents, the more important of which lie 
between 1570 and 1590, and the large majority in the last ten years of 
that period. Their content is such as to justify the claim of the editor 
" that no accurate account of the ecclesiastical history of the years 
1 570-1 590 can be written without consulting them". 

Naturally such a collection is of a very miscellaneous character, but 
there is abundant evidence of the aims of the Puritans, of the attempts 
made to realize those wishes in practice, and of the resistance encoun- 
tered from the ecclesiastical authorities. Much light is thrown on the 
extent and localities of the Puritan movement among the clergy, and 
on the relatively scanty participation of the laity in it, in contrast to the 
seventeenth century. For the general student of the religious condi- 
tions of the period no documents are more suggestive than the elab- 
orate surveys of the ministry of a considerable portion of England 
prepared by Puritans in 1586, and giving names of clergymen, parishes, 
sometimes stipends, and indicating whether pluralists, residents, and 
preachers or " dumbe ". Even more significant is the estimate of 
moral worth or worthlessness given, with definite charges in the case 
of a large portion of the clergy here enumerated. Such charges were, 
of course, partizan; but their number and definiteness leave a distinct 
impression that many of the Elizabethan parish ministers, quite apart 
from any question of ability to preach, were unworthy of their office. 
As Professor Firth remarks in his interesting preface: 

The revolutions through which the Church passed after 1551 were 
not calculated to increase the learning and efficiency of the clergy. 
Puritans and Bishops alike aimed at raising the standard, by different 
methods, and each with some success, though the process was a slow one. 
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The reader is glad to note that the editor plans speedily to reprint 
the rare Parte of a Register, for continuation of which the papers here 
calendared were originally collected; and to give with that republica- 
tion an elaborate introduction to the whole body of documents thus 
gathered by the Elizabethan Puritans. 

Williston Walker. 

The Making of Modern Germany. By Ferdinand Schevill. 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company. 1916. Pp. vii, 259. 
$1.25.) 

Six lectures, delivered in Chicago in 1915, form the basis of Sche- 
vill's work, which sketches in broad outline the political and social 
development of Prussia-Germany from the collapse of the medieval 
empire and the rise of the "hard, resistant nucleus", Brandenburg, to 
the beginning of the Great War. The appeal to a popular audience 
justifies the style of presentation, which is vigorous and picturesque, and 
at times somewhat flamboyant. Here and there the author rises to real 
eloquence, as in his descriptions of the effects of the Thirty Years' War. 
He does not disdain colloquialisms, and now and then lapses into a 
solecism ("the rten ruler", p. 36). The book shows evidences of too 
great haste in preparation in not a few loose and even incorrect state- 
ments. The following are instances : " [Prussia] by giving up the terri- 
tory acquired in the three partitions of Poland " (p. 89, it retained West 
Prussia and received back Posen, cf. p. 229) ; "The reduction of mili- 
tary service from three to two years occurred shortly before 1900 " (p. 
130, it was in 1893). It would be very hard to show that Austria in 
April, 1849, "threatened with war" if Frederick William IV. should 
accept the imperial crown from the Frankfort Parliament (p. 118). 
The Socialist vote in 1912 was nearly four and one-quarter millions, 
not three and one-half, as stated (p. 174). Incorrect is the statement 
that " Germany compels school attendance only until the fourteenth 
year" — it is corrected, in fact, on the next page — as well as the state- 
ment regarding the loyalty of the Poles in East Prussia and Silesia (p. 
230). In East Prussia the land in Polish hands increased 1900 to 1912, 
as a result of systematic, aggressive effort, by more than 27,000 hectares, 
and in Silesia in 1908 the Wasserpolacken captured five Reichstag dis- 
tricts in the uplands. The Expropriation Law of 1908 was not simply 
"dangled as a threat" (p. 232). It was put into practice in 19 12. 

Schevill's book really falls into two parts: an historical and an 
argumentative part. The first, down to the Bismarck era, is a sympa- 
thetic and at times brilliant sketch of the development of Prussia into a 
" patriarchal state " with " traditions of work and service ". With con- 
siderable skill the author selects the fundamental points in the story down 
through Frederick's programme and the subsequent struggle with Na- 
poleon to the catastrophic results of Berlin's "official neutrality". In 
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